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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



It is a strategic goal of the United States, rooted in the strategic self- 
interest of the United States, to see a secure India; a more economically 
vibrant India; and, of course, a better relationship between India and the 
United States. The nuclear issue is a complicating factor but not 
necessarily a contradictory one (and I insist on that distinction). 

-U.S. Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott 1 
On 17 August 1999, India’s National Security Advisory Board (NSAB) released a 

draft copy of its long awaited nuclear doctrine. 2 Arriving fifteen months after the May 
1 998 Pokhran II nuclear tests, 3 the draft document refueled the debate within the United 
States over the future course of American policy towards India. But while the U.S. State 
Department was warning, “We think it would be unwise [for India] to move in the 
direction of developing a nuclear deterrent” due to the potential “action-reaction cycle” 



1 Strobe Talbott, address at the India International Center, New Delhi, India, 30 January 
1999. Available online: <http://www.state.gov/www/policy_Remarks/1999/990130_ 
talbott_india.html> [25 July 1999]. 

2 “India Spells Out Draft N-doctrine.” The Hindustan Times (18 August 1999). 
Available online:<http:www.hindustantimes.com> [19 August 1999]. “India Reserves 
Right To Retaliatory N-strikes.” The Times of India (18 August 1999). Available online: 
<http://www.timesofindia.com > [19 August 1999]. 

3 Pokhran D is the name normally attributed to the testing of three nuclear weapons by 
India on 1 1 May 1998 at the Pokhran test range in India’s Rajasthan desert. Pokhran I 
was the execution of a single Peaceful Nuclear Explosion (PNE) by India on 14 May 
1974. The Pokhran HI tests followed Pokhran II by two days and encompassed the testing 
of two additional nuclear weapons. In the months leading up to the execution of Pokhran 
II, the overall series of tests were code named “Operation Shakti.” The word S hakti 
translates into “strength” or “power.” 
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for a South Asian arms race, 4 the Russian response was diametric. Rather than aligning 
Russia’s reaction with that of the other global powers, Grigory Karasin, the Russian 
Deputy Minister in charge of relations with India, stated, “We shall carefully study this 
draft and in due time clearly state our opinion.” 5 More telling is the fact that as the 
Clinton Administration pushed for a continuation of sanctions against India, 6 Russia was 
negotiating with India for the sale of TU-22 BM strike-bombers. 7 This contrast in 
American and Russian approaches to Indian “security needs,” and the legacy created by 
these polar approaches, typifies Indo-Russian and Indo-American relationships over the 
last five decades and is the focus of this thesis. 

Moreover, this thesis analyses the proposition that the history of Indian 
procurement of Soviet/Russian military hardware provides a framework for 
understanding Indian strategic culture and its influence on past, present and future 
development of military and nuclear forces. Intertwined in the history of Indo-Russian 
military cooperation, one can also find the roots of the Indo-American diplomatic divide 



4 Barry Bearak, “An Indian Call for a Nuclear Arsenal.” The New York Times (22 August 
1999): A 16. 

5 Vladimit Radyuhin, “Russia Refuses to Join India Bashing.” The Hindu (22 August 
1999). Available online: <http://www.indiaserver.com/thehindu/1999/08/22/stories/ 
0322000 l.htm> [22 August 1999], 

6 “N-doctrine Invites G-8 Wrath, Sanctions to Stay.” The Times of India (20 August 
1999). Available online: <http://www.timesofmdia.com/200899/20homel.htm> [20 
August 1999]. 

7 “Russia May Sell Four Bombers To India,” The Economic Times Online (28 August 
1999). 
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that continues to separate the world’s two largest democracies. This divide, and the 
numerous factors that may prevent it from being completely bridged, is also discussed in 
this thesis. 

Finally, this thesis examines the implications of the fact that India does not pose a 
direct military threat to the United States homeland. Any possibility for future strife 
between these two states, while remote, would most likely emerge from an area denial 
scenario in which the United States attempted to project military power into the Asian 
subcontinent or its surrounding waters. In this aspect, any possibility for military conflict 
between India and the United States would be, from an Indian perspective, the product of 
American aggression and Indian defense. 

When the draft nuclear doctrine was released in August 1999, American policy 
goals in South Asia consisted of five short-term “steps” and one long-term goal. The 
short-term steps entailed: the signing and ratification of the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT); a cessation of the production of fissile material by both states; a 
limitation on the development and deployment of ballistic missiles and nuclear capable 
aircraft; tightening the export controls in both India and Pakistan for nuclear technology; 
and the expansion of Confidence Building Measures (CBMs) between India and Pakistan. 
The long-term objective of American policy in South Asia was “universal adherence to 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty.” 8 To promote these “steps” and the end-state goal, 

8 Strobe Talbott, “U.S. Diplomacy in South Asia: A Progress Report” (speech delivered 
at The Brookings Institute, Washington, D.C., 12 November 1998). Available online: 
<http://www.brook.edu/comm/transcripts/19981112a.htm> [25 July 1999]. 
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the United States utilized a broad application of economic sanctions. American policy in 
South Asia during the fifteen months following Pokhran II can therefore be viewed as 
strictly nuclear-centric. Choosing a dialogue based on nonproliferation, the United States 
was certain to meet with eventual failure. As a proud nation and emerging power, India 
would not allow a foreign power, especially the United States, to dictate “internal” 
decisions, particularly with regard to national security and international status. 

Contrary to America’s nuclear-focused approach to India, Russia adopted a more 
balanced approach to India in the period following Pokhran II. While the reaction of 
Russia’s political leadership to India’s proliferation was mixed, the signing of a ten-year 
treaty of military and technological cooperation in December 1998 sent a clear signal that 
Russia would neither condemn India nor would it support American nonproliferation 
efforts in South Asia. Claiming that it would continue to honor the historically “special” 
relationship, Russia would solidify the Indo-Russian military bond during this period. 

The crux of the “Indian problem” for American policy makers, therefore, is 
twofold. The first issue is the need to realize that India is not a problem. India is not a 
rogue state. Having based its post-Cold War policy objectives in India on the issue of 
nonproliferation, the United States allowed no flexibility in the Indo-American dialogue. 
While the Indian decision to overtly weaponize its nuclear program may have been a slap 
in the face of American preferences, the catalysts for the tests ran much deeper than 
simple anti-American sentiments. There is a need, therefore, for American policy-makers 
to understand the role of Indian strategic culture as the medium through which Indian 
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military and nuclear procurement decisions are made. An underlying theme of this thesis, 
therefore, is to draw out the essence of India’s strategic culture and to demonstrate how 
Russia has historically catered to this aspect of Indian thought while America has 
remained impervious to its influence. 

As defined by Ken Booth, strategic culture is the product of a nation’s “history, 
geography and political culture,” and it helps to “shape behavior on such issues as the use 
of force in international politics, sensitivity to external dangers, civil-military relations 
and strategic doctrine.” 9 As shown below, the value of this definition when applied to an 
analysis of India’s nuclear weapons program is that it embraces three core theoretical 
models normally attributed to nuclear proliferation: the “security,” “domestic politics” 
and “norms” models. 10 

From an American policy perspective, an understanding of Indian nuclear 
proliferation must embrace a broad spectrum of proliferation incentives and the reality 
that “security,” “domestic politics,” and perceived international “norms” have all been 
instrumental at various times during the evolution of India’s nuclear weapons program. 



9 Ken Booth, “The Concept of Strategic Culture Affirmed,” in Carl G. Jacobsen, ed.. 
Strategic Power: USA/USSR (London: Macmillan, 1990), 121. 

10 The security model claims that “states build nuclear weapons to increase national 
security against foreign threats, especially nuclear threats.” The domestic politics model 
“envisions nuclear weapons as political tools used to advance parochial domestic and 
bureaucratic interests.” The norms model highlights the acquisition or restraint from 
acquisition of nuclear weapons as a “symbol of a state’s modernity and identity.” See 
Scott D. Sagan, “Why Do States Build Nuclear Weapons?” International Security 21, no. 
3 (Winter 1996/97), 55. 
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As the status of India in the international arena has changed, Indian perceptions of 
international “norms” have also changed. Changes in India’s domestic politics have 
sharply changed the role and influence of nuclear weapons as a symbol of national self- 
esteem and power. Furthermore, changes in the military and nuclear capabilities of 
Pakistan and China have reduced the geographic security of India and have provided 
nuclear proponents a rhetorical foundation, if not a fully credible military-technical 
foundation, for pursuing nuclear security. While the confines of this thesis do not allow a 
detailed discussion of Indian strategic culture, 11 critical junctures in Indian history, 
geographic security and political culture that influenced the evolution of India’s nuclear 
program are highlighted below. 

The second aspect of the American approach to the “Indian problem” is a failure 
to understand the dynamics of the “special” Indo-Russian relationship. The continued 
references by Indian and Russian officials to the unique quality of their bipolar relations 
imply a certain resilience and common perspective in Indian and Russian strategic, 
diplomatic and economic interests. This thesis argues, however, that the Indo-Russian 
relationship is not “special” when placed in a vacuum, devoid of outside influences. 
While India and Russia have had, and will continue to have, common interests that are 
necessary for the development of a resilient bond, said commonality has not been in and 



11 For a discussion of India’s strategic culture, see George Tanham, “Indian Strategic 
Culture,” The Washington Quarterly 15, no. 1 (Winter 1992), and Jerry Conley, “Indian 
Strategic Culture: A Past, Present and Future Analysis,” unpublished paper, The Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, CA (19 March 1999). 
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of itself sufficient to solidify their relationship. The glue in the Indo-Soviet/Russian 
“special” relationship, therefore, has been and continues to be American ambivalence 
towards India and Indian military needs. If American ambivalence dissipates and India’s 
military-industrial complex achieves a high-level of self-reliance, the Indo-Russian bond 
will fragment. 

Chapter II of this thesis presents an historical overview of India’s Cold War 
military procurement decisions. Central to this period was an Indian desire for diplomatic 
independence and military self-reliance. Indeed, the Cold War Indo-Soviet relationship 
was created by Indian needs, Soviet opportunism and American ambivalence. While not 
intended as a critique of American Cold War policies in South Asia, Chapter II highlights 
the pivotal decisions made by the United States in South Asia, explains the short-term 
consequences of said decisions upon Indian military procurement, and shows how a 
legacy of mistrust and suspicion was created towards the United States. This legacy 
continues to influence Indo-American and Indo-Russian relations today. 

Chapter III encompasses the period from the end of the Cold War up through the 
Pokhran tests of 1998. This period is defined by a shift in Indo-Russian relations as 
Russian economic needs became a dominating factor for continued military cooperation 
with India. While an Indian attempt to severe the umbilical cord to the Russian military- 
industrial complex would fall short, India would take advantage of Russian cooperation 
to expand its military base. Furthermore, a rigid American approach to India, centered on 
nonproliferation concerns, would permeate all aspects of Indo-American relations. This 
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period represents an opportunity lost for American security interests in South Asia as 
Russian influence was allowed to remain and American influence was not properly 
developed. 

The final chapter of this thesis examines Indo-Russian and Indo-American 
relations in the post-Pokhran II era. The legacy of the Cold War will continue to 
influence bilateral interactions. Additionally, the ability of the United States to influence 
Indian nuclear expansion will be limited. With Russian assistance, India will pursue a 
nuclear triad and develop its “minimal” nuclear deterrent. The primary option available 
to the United States, therefore, will be to endeavor to ensure that Indian nuclear 
expansion is conducted in a controlled, safe, and limited manner, and to promote an 
improvement and redefining of the Indo-American dialogue. The future policy options of 
the United States will be weighed against Indian economic, political and military needs, 
American strategic interests, and Russian influence. While no “silver bullet” for Indo- 
American bilateral bliss is evident, the need and the means to improve a teetering 
strategic situation are elucidated. This thesis concludes that India does matter to future 
American security interests, and that future American policy must be scripted 
accordingly. 
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II. 



THE COLD WAR YEARS: 1947-1991 



The real reason why there is now an increasingly open conflict between 
Western and Indian policy and attitudes on so many issues is, quite simply, 
almost tautologically, that the West and India are running an increasing 
risk of pursuing policies which cut severely across each other’s interests. 
The Russians have done no more than act as a catalyst. . ..The real symbol 
of what has happened is not the welcoming millions who cheered Messrs. 
Bulganin and Khruschchev in Calcutta, but the grim sharpness of the 
reaction which met Mr. Dulles’s description of Goa as a “Province of 
Portugal.” 12 



—The Round Table , 1956 

The purpose of this chapter is to analyze Indo-Soviet and Indo-American 
diplomatic, economic and military relations during the Cold War years from 1947 to 
1991. This analysis highlights an historical pattern in the Indo-Soviet relationship that 
supported India’s quest for regional security and independent global stature and an 
oscillating Soviet vision of India based upon India’s changing geo-strategic and 
diplomatic significance. This chapter argues that, far from being an enduring and close 
“special relationship,” 13 the historical foundations of the Indo-Soviet relationship reveal 
an opportunistic relationship in which “India’s needs are a match for Soviet capabilities, 
and Soviet needs are a match for India’s strengths.” 14 Moreover, the strength of the Indo- 



12 “Tovarishchi Errant,” The Round Table , no. 182 (March 1956): 117. 

13 The term “special relationship” has often used by Indian and Russian officials to 
describe the Indo-Soviet/Russian bond. The implication of this term is that the bilateral 
ties go beyond Indian and Russian self-serving interests and serve a greater good. This 
chapter will argue otherwise. 

14 Peter Zwick, Soviet Foreign Relations: Process and Policy (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1990), 317. 
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Soviet relationship depended upon the short-term impact of Indo-American interactions. 
Additionally, this chapter highlights major South Asian policy decisions made by the 
United States during the Cold War and shows that the cementing of the “special” Indo- 
Soviet relationship was a product of American inattention as much as Soviet 
perseverance. 

A. 1947-50: DIPLOMACY AND ECONOMICS 

During the early years of Indian independence, the focus of Soviet and American 

foreign policies was the shoring-up of Western and Soviet areas of influence in Europe 
and Eastern Asia. From the Soviet perspective, India and Pakistan remained “satellites of 
British imperialism with no real capacity for independent action.” 15 It was the personal 
opinion of Stalin that India’s leadership and the dominant Congress Party were 
“bourgeoisie.” According to one Indian scholar, Stalin believed that “India under the rule 
of the bourgeoisie was as good as India under British rule.” 16 American policy-makers 
tended to view India through the prism of British foreign policies. More concerned about 
strong Anglo-American ties than Indo-American ties, the United States was willing to 
align itself with British policies concerning Kashmir. While both the Soviet Union and 
the United States would initiate economic agreements with India during this period, the 
Euro-centric focus of the emerging Cold War opponents would marginalize India. 

15 “India and Pakistan Through Russian Eyes,” British Survey Main Series (April 1958): 
15. 

16 J. A. Naik, Soviet Policy Towards India: From Stalin to Brezhnev (Delhi: Vikas 
Publications, 1970), 190. 
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1. Early Indo-American Military Ties 

During the pivotal years of 1951-54, the United States made foreign policy 
decisions that would initiate a diplomatic divide with India. In 1951, India signed a 
reimbursable military aid agreement with the United States that totaled $38 million by 
1957. 17 Included in this package was the 1952 sale of two hundred World War II-era 
Sherman tanks for $19 million. 18 The American willingness to sell military hardware to 
India was not limitless, however, and a simultaneous request to purchase two hundred 
military jets, valued at $150 million, was denied by President Truman. American 
lawmakers had found it difficult to rationalize a $150 million military aid package to a 
country that had just been granted $190 million in food aid the previous year. 19 Instead, 
the U.S. Congress and State Department authorized a less expensive package of fifty-four 
C-119 transports. These initial Indo-American military transactions highlight the 
willingness of India’s leadership in the early 1950’s to expand the existing Indo- 
American economic relationship into the realm of military cooperation. 20 The American 



17 “Outline Plan of Operations With Respect to India and Nepal,” Operations 
Coordination Board, Washington, D.C. (27 February 1957): 7. Digital National Security’ 
Archives , Nonproliferation Collection. Item number: NP00290. 

18 Dennis Kux, 86. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Nehru’s willingness to ask the United States for arms may also have been fueled by his 
depreciated opinion of the Soviet Union. This was brought about by the adverse 
treatment of his sister during her tenure as Ambassador to the Soviet Union and attempts 
by the Indian Communist Party to overthrow the government. “India: Problems and 
Perspectives,” OER. Report No. 5052 (Secret), U.S. Department of State (04 October 
1949): 42. 
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decision to prevent any deepening in military assistance to India in 1952 marked a first 
step to future Indo-Soviet military cooperation. 

2. U.S. Arms to Pakistan 

On 24 February 1954, U.S. Ambassador George Allen informed Prime Minister 
Nehru of the American decision to supply arms to Pakistan. 21 President Eisenhower sent 
Nehru a letter in which he promised that Pakistan would not use the American-supplied 
weapons against India. 22 Eisenhower also extended an offer to sell the same type of 
armaments to India 23 Although India’s leadership believed that American interests in 
Pakistan centered on an American desire for basing rights in Kashmir, 24 an American- 



21 The United States sold Pakistan F-104 Starfighters and F-86 Sabres which were 
superior to any aircraft in the Indian inventory. S. Nihal Singh, 711. Moreover, the F- 
104 was the same aircraft requested by and denied to India two years earlier. From 1954 
to 1965, “Pakistan received over $630 million in grant military assistance for weapons, 
$619 million for defense support assistance, and some $55 million worth of equipment 
purchased on a cash or concessional basis. In the same period, India purchased over $50 
million in military equipment.” See Stephen P. Cohen, “U.S. Weapons and South Asia: 
A Policy Analysis,” Pacific Affairs 49, no. 1 (Spring 1976): 50. 

22 This promise was broken in both the 1965 and 1971 Indo-Pakistani wars. See Raju G. 
Thomas, “U.S. Transfers of ‘Dual-Use’ Technologies to India,” Asian Survey 30, no. 9 
(September 1990): 838. 

23 Bimal Prasad, 56. Sumit Ganguly, presentation at conference titled, “Influencing the 

Motivations of WMD States: New Directions in Nonproliferation and 

Counterproliferation,” held at the Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, CA (19 August 
1999). 

24 “Indian Countermeasures to US Military Aid to Pakistan,” Report No. 6885, Division 
of Research for Near East, South Asia and Africa, U.S. Department of State (7 April 
1955): 1. “India’s Political and Economic Position in the East-West Conflict,” OER 
Report No. 5526 (Secret). U.S. Department of State (15 May 1951): 8. 
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Pakistani agreement to base American spy planes and electronic intelligence equipment at 

Peshawar Airbase in Kashmir was not made until 1959. 25 

“Tire basic idea [of selling arms to Pakistan] remained one of providing 
greater stability to the northern tier region through association with the 
United States, making it easier for these countries to deal with the 
presumed Communist threat. Because Washington saw this danger more 
as political and psychological than military, the Defense Department 
played almost no role in the decision-making process.” 26 

From the American viewpoint, the decision to arm Pakistan was based on the need 
to contain Communist expansion and was not meant to be anti-Indian in nature. 27 
Though the United States rejected the Indian claim that Pakistan would turn the American 



25 In a Top Secret analysis of the possible repercussions of U.S. military aid to Pakistan, 
conducted one month prior to the official announcement, the first two “assumptions” of 
the analysis were that the program would be “of modest proportions” and “would not 
involve establishment of US military bases or a formal US-Pakistani mutual assistance 
commitment.” This analysis was performed by the Central Intelligence Agency, which 
would oversee the U-2 spy plane program. See “The Probable Repercussions of a US 
Decision to Grant or Deny Military Aid to Pakistan,” Central Intelligence Agency Special 
Estimate (15 January 1954): 1. Declassified: 9 September 1992. Former U.S. 
Ambassador to India Dennis Kux writes that in early 1959, “Pakistan agreed to provide 
the United States facilities for sensitive US intelligence operations near the city of 
Peshawar.” See Dennis Kux, 160. 

26 Dennis Kux, 110. While the strategic advantage of U.S. basing rights in Pakistan 
would not emerge until five years later, it has been argued that another catalyst to the 
American decision was “a wish to give vent to anti-Indian feelings.” See Dennis Kux, 
115. 

27 It has also been argued, however, that Vice President Richard Nixon and Senate 
Majority Leader William Knowland were interested in arming Pakistan as a 
“counterweight to India.” Dennis Kux, 1 1 0. 
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arms against India, subsequent reports show that U.S. diplomats were in fact aware of 
these Pakistani intentions. 28 

Nehru’s response to Eisenhower’s letter was immediate. He rejected the 
American offer for military hardware 29 and condemned the American decision as an 
impetus for further destabilization in Kashmir. 30 Nehru also stated that U.S. personnel 
stationed in Kashmir as part of the UN observer force could no longer be viewed as 
neutrals. 31 

The American decision to supply military hardware to Pakistan in 1954 is often 
cited as one of the defining moments in Indo-American relations. By placing American 
geo-strategic concerns above the regional security concerns of India, the United States 



28 Immediately after receiving Eisenhower’s letter, Nehru addressed the Indian 
Parliament and cited Pakistani Prime Minister Ali’s claim that the Kashmir problem 
would be solved by the purchase of American arms. See “Indian Countermeasures to US 
Military Aid to Pakistan,” 1. Hemen Ray, Indo-Soviet Relation: 1955-1971 (Bombay: 
Jaico Publishing House, 1973): 180. Ray cites testimony by former U.S. Ambassador to 
India Chester Bowles given before the joint committee of the U.S. Congress in which 
Bowles states, “from the outset the Pakistani government had made it clear that it had no 
quarrel either with the USSR or China and privately admitted that its military build up 
was in fact directed against India.” From the Indian perspective, the fact that this 
testimony was given on 21 January 1971, at the beginning of a pivotal year in Indo- 
American relations, is probably as critical as the actual content of the testimony. See the 
“1971” subsection below. 

29 “Outline Plan of Operations With Respect to India and Nepal,” 7. Sumit Ganguly, 
conference presentation at NPS. 

30 “Indian Countermeasures to US Military Aid to Pakistan,” 1-2. 

31 Ibid. 
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interfered “with the balance of things in India and Asia.” 32 While American policy- 
makers may well have known about and understood Pakistan’s intentions in procuring 
American weaponry, there appears to be no doubt that the United States vastly 
underestimated the long-term damage that the 1954 arms agreement would have on Indo- 
American relations. As an editorial in the British Commonwealth magazine, The Round 
Table , observed in 1956, “Indians inevitably, and increasingly, regard all military aid 
given to Pakistan as a hostile act against themselves, an act which, they fear, may drive 
them in turn into increasing their own armed forces. ..[T]hey fear that the need to get the 
most modem equipment to match what Pakistan is getting may drive them either into 
political dependence upon a Western supplier, or into taking arms from the very ready 
Russians.” 33 The sale of American arms to Pakistan would validate Nehru’s long-held 
suspicions of American motives and provide the initial opening for an eventual influx of 
Soviet military assistance to India. 

B. SOVIET OPPORTUNISM AND WEAPONRY: 1954-62 

The rise of Indian diplomatic strength in the early 1950’s and the death of Joseph 
Stalin in March 1953 paved the way for a revision of Soviet policy in South Asia. 
Additionally, the formation of cracks in the Sino-Soviet relationship provided for “two 
pillars of common interest” between India and the Soviet Union. These pillars were the 
need to counter-balance growing Chinese influence and the desire to reduce the Western 

32 Nehru, cited in “Indian Countermeasures to US Military Aid to Pakistan,” 2. 

33 “Tovarishchi Errant,” 122. 
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presence in South Asia. 34 The period 1954 to 1962 would usher in a surge in Indo-Soviet 
military and diplomatic cooperation and widen the gap in Indo-American relations. 

1. Nikita Khrushchev 

Under the guidance of Nikita Khrushchev, Soviet foreign policy towards the Third 
World would make a dramatic turn. Understanding the diplomatic importance of the 
Non-Aligned Movement 35 and seeing the strategic vulnerability created in the Soviet 
Union’s periphery by Stalin’s “passive neglect,” 36 Khrushchev guided a new Soviet 
perspective of the Third World that resulted in a philosophy of “optimistic activism.” 37 
The timing of Khrushchev’s rise to power coincided with American arms shipments to 
Pakistan and the emergence of a Chinese threat to India. 38 Able to exploit the Indian fear 



34 Peter Zwick, 317. Anita Inder Singh, “A New Indo-Russian Connection,” 
International Affairs 71, no. 1 (January 1995): 70. 

35 J. A.Naik, 191. 

36 Daniel S. Papp, Soviet Policies Toward the Developing World During the 1980s: The 
Dilemmas of Power and Presence (Maxwell Air Force Base, AL: Air University Press, 
December 1986): 8-9. 

37 The fact that Khrushchev did not hold the same animosity towards “national 
bourgeoisie” as Stalin, and that he had a personal fascination with Third World countries 
and their leadership, may have also been contributing factors to this policy change. See 
Daniel S. Papp, 8, and Peter Zwick, 287. 

38 In 1954, India and China adopted a relationship based on the “Five Principles of 
Peaceful Coexistence.” These principles, called Panch Sheela in Hindi, emphasized: 
mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty; mutual non- 
aggression; mutual non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; equality and mutual 
benefits; and co-existence. See John Rowland, A History of Sino-Indian Relations: 
Hostile Co-Existence (Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc: 1967), 85- 
86; and “Indians to Arms,” The Economist (8 June 1963): 993. While Nehru would cling 
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of an American-Pakistani military relationship 39 while also experiencing a divergence 
with China over the role of China in the global Communist movement, 40 Khrushchev saw 
the value of a strong Indo-Soviet partnership and acted accordingly. 41 Beginning with the 
Khrushchev era, Table 2.1, highlights thirty-three years of Soviet economic aid to India. 

The first transfer of Soviet military hardware to India took place in 1955 with the 
sale of two 11-14 transport aircraft. 42 While Khrushchev appeared extremely eager to 
engage India in 1955, Nehru was much more cautious in guiding India’s first steps 
towards Indo-Soviet military cooperation. Nehru’s primary concern was still the 
economic health of his country and not its military might. Accordingly, he found in 



to this vision of a peaceful Indo-Chinese relationship, a series of armed Chinese 
incursions into Northern India in 1959 would shatter this hope. 

39 Hemen Ray, 1 80. 

40 Robbin F. Laird, ed., Soviet Foreign Policy (Montpelier, VT: Capital City Press, 1987): 

22 . 

41 During a speech in Srinagar in 1955, Khrushchev stated that “Kashmir was an integral 
part of India,” and set the stage for over one hundred Soviet vetoes of United Nations 
resolutions concerning Kashmir. Jyotsna Bakshi, “India in Russia’s Strategic Thinking,” 
Strategic Analysis 21, no. 10 (January 1998): 1470. Available online: <http://www.idsa- 
india.org/an-jan-6.html>. Cited in Shirin R. Tahir-Kheli, India, Pakistan and the United 
States: Breaking with the Past (New York: Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1997), 
32. 

42 P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” Asian Survey 19, no. 3 (March 
1979): 232. 
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Khrushchev’s “optimistic activism” and America’s willingness to continue Indo- 
American economic cooperation 43 a rare opportunity to remain neutral while promoting 
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Source : Peter Zwick, Soviet Foreign Relations: Process and Policy (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1990): 295, Table 9-1. 



* This table denotes countries that received at least three percent of the total Soviet 
economic aid during the given period. 

Table 2.1: Soviet Economic Aid to Noncommunist Less-developed Countries, 1954 
to 1987 and by Regimes*( million $ U.S.) 



Indian economic growth. While the Soviet Union provided economic assistance to 
India’s industrial base, the United States continued to support Indian agriculture and 
infrastructure development. 

43 From 1955 to 1965, India was the largest recipient of American economic aid. Raju G. 
C. Thomas, 838. 
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From 1955 to 1960, several events validated Nehru’s cautious approach to Indo- 
Soviet and Indo-American relations. The Soviet invasion of Hungary in 1956 severely 
tainted the Indian image of Khrushchev’s Soviet Union. 44 Although Nehru criticized the 
invasion privately, 45 India did not condemn the Soviet aggression during a United 
Nations vote. 46 India also declined to support the Soviet initiative for a troika governing 
body in the United Nations, 47 the Soviet plan for a unified Germany, 48 and the aggressive 
Soviet stance during the Suez Crisis 49 The following year, however, the Soviet Union 
supported India diplomatically by vetoing a resolution in the United Nations concerning 
the placement of an armed United Nations force in Kashmir. 50 Three years later the 
Soviets blocked a UN resolution condemning the Indian invasion of Goa. 51 From an 



44 “The Prospects for India Over the Next Few Years,” OIR Report No. 8342, U.S. 
Department of State (12 September 1960). [SECRET/NOFORN] Declassified 23 
February 1978. “Asian Reaction to Events in Hungary,” Office of Current Intelligence, 
Central Intelligence Agency (5 November 1956). Declassified: September 1997. 

45 “Asian Reaction to Events in Hungary.” Top Secret Memorandum, Central Intelligence 
Agency Office of Current Intelligence (5 November 1956). Declassifed: September 1997. 
Available online: http://www.foia.ucia.gov. Bimal Prasad, 101-2. 

46 Shirin R. Tahir-Kheli, 31-32. J. A. Naik, 140. 

47 J. A. Naik, 120. 

48 Ibid., 123. 

49 Ibid., 100. 

50 Bimal Prasad, 141. J. A. Naik, 123. 

51 Hemen Ray, 183; P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 233; S. Nihal 
Singh, “Why India Goes to Moscow For Arms,” Asian Survey 24, no. 7 (July 1984): 711. 
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Indian perspective, therefore, the ability to draw upon Soviet diplomatic support, without 
forfeiting Indian neutrality, became a diplomatic balancing act for Nehru. 

2. India’s Quest for Weaponry: 1959-62 

From 1947 to 1962, Prime Minister Nehru focused India’s foreign policies around 
the Non-Aligned Movement and India’s economic development. According to S. Nihal 
Singh, “The pacifism and non-alignment of Jawaharlal Nehru, the builder of modem 
India and its prime minister for seventeen years, meant that the modernization and 
strengthening of the armed forces was a low priority. ...Nehru was loath to pour money 
into modernizing the armed forces at the cost of economic development.” 52 Extremely 
sensitive to becoming dependent on foreign suppliers, India obtained “licenses to 
manufacture a wide range of defense items... including Gnat interceptors (U.K.), HS-748 
transport aircraft (U.K.), Allouette helicopters (France), L-70 anti-aircraft guns (Sweden), 
Vijayanta tanks (U.K.), Brandt mortars (France), and 106mm recoilless guns (U.S.).” 53 
What little foreign procurement India did pursue during the first fifteen years of 
independence came mostly from Western suppliers. Table 2.2 below represents India’s 
importation of major weapons systems from 1947 to 1962. 



52 S. Nihal Singh, 710. 

53 P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 231. 
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Type 


Number 


Supplier 


Sherman tank 


180 


Great Britain 


Centurion tank 


300+ 


Great Britain 


AMX-13 tank 


160 


France 


Aircraft carrier 


1 


Great Britain 


Cruiser 


2 


Great Britain 


R/Hunter-class destroyer 


6 


Great Britain 
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8 


Great Britain 


Vampire aircraft 


“230 


India (British license) 


Ouragon aircraft 
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France 


Hunter aircraft 
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Great Britain 


Canberra aircraft 


80 


Great Britain 


11-14 transport 


26 


Soviet Union 


Mystere aircraft 


110 


France 


Fairchild Packet aircraft 


55' 


United States 


An- 12 transport 


16 


Soviet Union 


Mi-4 helicopter 


26 


Soviet Union 


Source: P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Military Cooperation: A Review,” Asian Survey 19. 


no. 3 (March 1979): 231-2. 







Table 2.2: Indian Foreign Procurement of Weaponry, 1947-62 



Nehru’s ability to neglect his armed forces came to an abrupt halt with a series of 
Chinese military incursions into India during October 1959. 54 The rugged and remote 
nature of the Himalayas meant that India had to rapidly expand its airborne resupply and 
transport capabilities. Turning to the United States, Indian Defense Minister Krishna 



54 Hemen Ray, 179; J. A. Naik, 148; and John Rowland, 117-30. 
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Menon secured the purchase of twenty-nine Fairchild C-119 transport aircraft. 55 The 
United States, however, would not expand this transaction to include the sale of 
Sidewinder missiles, 56 which would have given the Indian Air Force a decided edge over 
a Chinese air force equipped with MiG-1 7s/19s. Among the factors which most likely 
influenced Eisenhower’s rejection of the Sidewinder deal were: an American view of a 
“tough, virile Pakistan, coupled with a perception of an India on the verge of 
fragmentation and disintegration;” 57 the strategic importance of the now operational 
Peshawar U-2 spy plane program in Pakistan; and an American diplomatic desire not to 
reward Krishna Menon with advanced weaponry. 58 The United States may also have 
been content to allow the Soviet Union to stabilize India against a Chinese threat. 59 

The Soviet response to the 1959 Chinese incursions into India, while rhetorically 
cautious in nature, signaled clear support for India against Chinese aggression. 
Diplomatically, the Soviet Union released a press statement, followed a month later by a 
Khrushchev speech delivered at the Third Session of the Supreme Soviet, expressing 



55 Dennis Kux, 168-9. Stephen P. Cohen, “U.S. Weapons and South Asia: A Policy 
Analysis,” 52, footnote 11. 

56 Dennis Kux, 168. 

57 Stephen P. Cohen, “U.S. Weapons and South Asia: A Policy Analysis,” 57. 

58 Dennis Kux, 168. 

59 Richard L. Siegel, Evaluating the Result of Foreign Policy: Soviet and American 
Efforts in India (Denver, CO: University of Denver Press, 1968): 3. 
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“regret” over the hostilities between “fraternal” China and “friendly” India. 60 By not 
siding with “fraternal” China against a democratic India, Khrushchev was sending a clear 
message of “neutral” diplomatic support to India. 

Militarily, the Soviet Union responded with the sale of twenty-four 11-14 
transports in 1960; ten Mi-4 helicopters, eight An-12 transports and six jet engines for 
India’s indigenous HF-24 aircraft in 1961; and sixteen Mi-4s and eight An- 12s in 1962. 61 
While all of these aircraft were to be given to India’s “Border Roads Development Board 
for communication purposes,” their military airlift potential was self-evident. 62 
Additionally, “Indian Air Force officers were sent to the Soviet Union for training in the 
operation and maintenance of Soviet aircraft,” and “forty Soviet pilots, navigators and 
ground crews came to India for training Indian crews.” 63 In a few short years, changes in 
India’s security environment had dictated the need to modernize a long-neglected Indian 
military. Lacking the indigenous capability to produce major weapons systems, and 
finding Western governments reluctant to sell their most modem hardware, India began to 



60 J. A.Naik, 148-50. 

61 P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 232. The sale of six modified 
MiG-19 engines in support of India’s HF-24 project came about only after an earlier 
contract to purchase British Bors-12 engines was cancelled when NATO withdrew its 
commission for Bors-12 engines, thus forcing India to decide between fully funding the 
project or shopping elsewhere. See Hemen Ray, 183. Eventually, however, India would 
purchase Orpheus 703 engines from Britain for the HF-24. S. Nihal Singh, 707. 

62 P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 232. 

63 The Hindu , 13 April 1962. Cited in Hemen Ray, 182, footnote 9. 
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take longer strides towards military cooperation with the Soviet Union. The events of 
1962 would force India one step closer to reliance on Soviet weaponry. 

C. MiGs AND CHINESE AGGRESSION: 1962 

As India began its quest for military modernization, the initial inclination of its 
military and bureaucratic leadership was to look westwards. A large majority of India’s 
leadership had been educated in the West, and the military continued to maintain links 
with Great Britain. Additionally, the preponderance of India’s military hardware was of 
Western origin, which meant that large scale procurement of Soviet hardware 
“exacerbated problems of training, logistics, maintenance, and eventual absorption. In 
the interim period the military effectiveness of the armed forces was impaired.” 64 The 
reluctance of the United States to sell India one of its top-line military aircraft, and the 
questionable quality of British and French weaponry, would lead India into a pivotal arms 
deal with the Soviet Union that would be a precursor to India’s eventual reliance on 
Soviet arms. This choice was not the preferred option for India; it was “predicated by 
dire necessity.” 65 

1. The 1962 MiG Deal 

When Nehru visited Moscow in 1955, Khrushchev extended an offer to sell India 
60 to 100 MiG fighters. Fearful of becoming reliant on the Soviet Union for arms, 66 and 

64 P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 234. 

65 Ibid. 

66 The New York Times (27 August 1955), cited in Hemen Ray, 180, footnote 1. 
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more concerned over India’s economic development, Nehru declined the Soviet offer. 
The MiG offer would resurface again in 1961 when an Indian delegation was finalizing 
the purchase of Soviet transport aircraft for the Himalayan operations. 67 This time, 
however, the offer was taken seriously as India’s security environment had changed due 
to the Chinese aggression in the north and Pakistan’s recent receipt of F-104 Starfighters 
from the United States. 68 

While India explored the possibility of procuring Soviet MiGs, inquiries were 
also made into the availability of purchasing American F-104s, British PI Lightnings and 
French Mirage IDs. The Indian request for F-104s was flatly rejected by the United 
States, however, due to the Pentagon’s strategic interest in Pakistan. 69 After exploring 
the British and French options, Indian delegates ruled these aircraft out since neither 
country was willing to grant India the licensing rights for indigenous production. 70 It is 
also believed that the United States, while unwilling to sell F-104s directly to India, may 
have conferred with Britain over the sale of the British Pis. 71 The end result of the 



67 Hemen Ray, 182-83. 

68 Dennis Kux, 168; P. R. Chari. “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 233; S. Nihal 
Singh, 711; Hemen Ray, 184. 

69 S. Nihal Singh, 711. 

70 Hemen Ray, 183. The British, aware of the impending MiG deal, were especially 
eager to secure an agreement with India in order to keep the British military pipeline open 
to India. While the PI Lightning was offered at “one-half its market price,” Britain 
would not go the final step and offer a licensing agreement. See, P. R. Chari, “Indo- 
Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 232; and S. Nihal Singh, 712. 

71 S. Nihal Singh, 712; and P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 232. 
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West’s inability to meet India’s immediate requirement to modernize its Air Force was 
the signing of the historically significant MiG deal in the summer of 1962. 

The terms of the MiG deal are worth noting because they highlight the difference 
between the Soviet and Western approaches to military cooperation with India, and more 
importantly, why the Soviet approach was more appealing to India. The initial agreement 
was for the delivery of nineteen MiG-2 1 s and the establishment of indigenous production 
facilities within India. 72 “Moscow seemed to be the only arms supplier sympathetic to 
India’s philosophy of a self-sufficient military establishment.” 73 Additionally, India 
could pay in rupees or bartered goods 74 and did not have to dip into its foreign reserves. 
This part of the deal was crucial for India’s continued economic development. 
Furthermore, the outcry from Western leaders, such as John F. Kennedy and Harold 
Macmillan, 75 over the sale of Soviet arms to India fostered a defiant and nationalistic 
attitude in India. Nehru declared that “No independent country, certainly not India, can 
agree to a proposition that our purchase of aircraft or anything can be vetoed by any other 
country. We are not going to be influenced either by pressure or pressure tactics from 

72 Bimal Prasad, 147; and Hemen Ray, 185. The initial contract, however, did not 
provide for MiGs with all-weather and night fighting capabilities, which were crucial 
from the Indian perspective for intercept operations along the Himalayan border. The 
agreement was amended in 1964 to include these capabilities. See S. Nihal Singh, 712; 
and Richard Siegel, 12. 

73 S. Nihal Singh, 713. 

74 Hemen Ray, 185. 

75 Dennis Kux, 200-201; and S. Nihal Singh, 712. 
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outside.” 76 Finally, the opening of an Indo-Soviet military relationship sent a clear signal 
to China about the Soviet stance on South Asian affairs. 77 Underlining all of these 
factors, however, was the Indian perspective that the MiG deal of 1 962 was a commercial 
endeavor 78 (that is, a decision taken largely on financial grounds, with no political fealty 
to the Soviet Union) undertaken to ensure the rapid modernization of a neglected Air 
Force against a rising threat from the west and northeast. 79 



2. Sino-Indian Conflict: 1962 

The poor readiness of India’s armed forces became apparent on 20 October 1962, 
when “Chinese forces attacked Indian positions all along the northern borders and ‘most 
of the [Indian] troops deployed... [were] swept away like driftwood before a torrent.’” 80 
Fifteen years of neglect under the leadership of Nehru had left the Indian military 
woefully unprepared to stop a large-scale invasion force. While the indicators of 
impending Chinese aggression towards India had been present since the 1959 Tibetan 



76 Jawaharlal Nehru in Indian Affairs Record, Vol. VIE, No. 7, p. 172, cited in Hemen 
Ray, 185. 

77 P. R. Chari, “Indo-Soviet Cooperation: A Review,” 234; and S. Nihal Singh, 712. 

78 Hemen Ray, 179. 

79 India’s “commercial” perspective of the MiG deal is well underscored by the fact that 
even two years after signing the MiG deal, India continued to pursue the purchase of F- 
104s from the United States. Dennis Kux, 229-30; and P. R. Chari, 233. As discussed 
above, the Soviet motivations for entering into the 1962 MiG deal were more geo- 
strategic in nature and included the desire to offset growing American influence in 
Pakistan and to support India against Chinese belligerence. 

80 Apurba Kundu, Militarism in India: The Army and Civil Society in Consensus 
(London: Tauris Academic Studies, 1998), 136. 
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uprisings, the short period of time available between 1959 and 1962 and India’s limited 
indigenous defense industry had not provided the cushion necessary to improve military 
readiness. 

India is desperately short of such conventional military hardware as 
automatic rifles, artillery, trucks, ammunition and cargo planes. But it also 
requires pilots, skilled maintenance men, a reliable military 
communications network, a better intelligence system, totally revamped 
supply methods and a modernized air force. 81 

Adding to India’s troubles was the fact that China’s aggression was being played 
out in the shadow of the Cuban Missile Crisis. With the two states most capable of 
providing India with rapid military relief preoccupied by their own military confrontation, 
India had to initially provide for its own defense. 82 

The initial Soviet response to India’s request for military assistance was to back- 
step from its 1959 neutral stance on Sino-Indian hostilities and attempt to rally the 
“socialist camp” in order to gain Chinese support during the Cuban Missile Crisis. 83 A 
few days after the Chinese invasion, however, the Soviet Union renewed its neutral stance 
with two editorials in Pravda, one on the 25 th of October and one on the 5 th of 



81 Igor Oganesoff, “Shaky India: Shortages of Weapons, Skills Will Keep Nation 
Vulnerable a Long Time,” The Wall Street Journal (30 November 1962): Al. 

82 In the months leading up to the 20 October invasion, India had indeed prepared for a 
conflict with China by forward deploying its forces. Not only were these forces unable to 
stop the rapid Chinese invasion, but their forward positioning has been cited as a possible 
impetus for the Chinese aggression. See Apurba Kundu, 129-136. Some critics, 
however, have also pointed to lackluster military leadership and poor operational 
planning as the primary source of India’s defeat. See Major Edgar O’Ballance, “India 
Arms,” Eastern World (October 1963): 12-14. Apurba Kundu, 144. 

83 J. A. Naik, 154; Daniel S. Papp, 321; and Dennis Kux, 205. 
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November. 84 Stating that the Soviet Union wanted “peace” between India and China, 
these editorials, and subsequent promises for the delivery to New Delhi of more transport 
aircraft and helicopters, showed that the Soviet Union was again willing to side with India 
against China. 85 

While the American response to India’s request was more immediate than that of 
the Soviet Union, the outlay of American military hardware still continued to be 
measured. Following China’s initial success, the United States provided C-130’s, flown 
by U.S. Air Force pilots, to ferry Indian troops up to bases in the Himalayas. 
Additionally, American medical personnel, trained in cold weather medicine procedures, 
were sent as advisors. 86 But the rapid and decisive nature of the initial Chinese advance 
into India made the effectiveness of American logistical support limited. 87 On 19 
November, a month into the Chinese onslaught, Nehru wrote to President Kennedy 



84 Bimal Prasad, 257. J. A. Naik, 154. Stephen P. Cohen, 52. 

85 Ibid. Hemen Ray, 181. 

86 Igor Oganesoff, A 1 . 

87 While most scholars agree that the West responded quickly to India’s initial request for 
help, it has also been argued that the American Ambassador to India at the time, John 
Galbraith, exacerbated the consequences of the initial Chinese invasion by convincing 
Indian officials not to deploy the Indian Air Force in the Himalayas against China. Sumit 
Ganguly, Naval Postgraduate School presentation, 19 August 1999. In his memoirs, 
Ambassador Galbraith states that he “affirmed [his] intention to keep the Indians from 
using their Air Force with the associated expectation of [American] support” because “we 
learned in Korea that even with complete control of the air, we could not keep [the 
Chinese] from supplying their forces or advancing.” Galbraith’s primary concern was 
that the deployment of the Indian Air Force would escalate tensions on the Sino-Indian 
border. See John Kenneth Galbraith, Ambassador ’s Journal (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1969), 424. 
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requesting that American fighter aircraft and air defense systems be provided to protect 
India’s cities and that B-47 bombers, flown by American pilots, strike Chinese positions 
behind the front. 88 Two days later, before Kennedy had decided on a final response to 
Nehru’s request, the fighting had ended. 89 The Chinese had “added the final humiliation 
of declaring a unilateral cease-fire on all fronts and a withdrawal, to begin on 1 
December, to positions behind the same line of actual control which Nehru refused to 
accept earlier.” 90 

In the immediate aftermath of India’s defeat by China, many observers interpreted 
India’s need for rearmament and the initial willingness of the West to aid India as a 
potential path to renewed Indian ties with the West. 91 According to a report in The Wall 
Street Journal, “In the event of a new Chinese offensive, the U.S. might be drawn into 
assisting India in much the same way it is helping South Vietnam fight Communist 
insurgents.” 92 Additionally, while the Soviet Union did not cancel the MiG deal made 



88 Apurba Kundu, 141. Dennis Kux, 207. 

89 It is of historical interest that in response to Nehru’s 19 November request, Kennedy 
had dispatched the U.S.S. Enterprise to the Bay of Bengal. The deployment of this same 
aircraft carrier to the Bay of Bengal nine years later, during the 1971 Indo-Pakistani War, 
continues to be a point of contention between India and the United States. See Dennis 
Kux, 207. Selig S. Harrison and K. Subrahmanyam, Superpower Rivalry in the Indian 
Ocean: Indian and American Perspectives (New York: Oxford University Press, 1985): 
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90 Apurba Kundu, 141. 

91 Richard L. Siegel, Evaluating the Result of Foreign Policy: Soviet and American 
Efforts in India, 9. 

92 Igor Oganesoff, A 1 . 
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two months prior to the Chinese invasion, it did delay the delivery of the aircraft. This 
“delay” has been attributed to several possible factors, including: Chinese pressure on the 
Soviet Union, 93 the possibility that “the Soviet Union was not fully committed to 
transferring these warplanes” or the belief that the Soviet Union “may also have 
entertained reservations about India’s technological ability to manufacture an advanced 
jet aircraft.” 94 Conversely, it has also been speculated that the Soviet Union did assist 
India during the conflict by threatening to cut off the supply of oil to the Chinese air 
force, which would have grounded the Chinese air campaign. 95 But the slow Soviet 
response to India’s military needs was quickly corrected and coincided with a pullback in 
American military aid to India. 

3. Soviet Support of Indian Rearmament: 1962-65 

Shocked out of their selective pacifism, the Indians became arms-hungry. 

In effect, they are now trying, within two years, to make up for fifteen 

years of neglect 96 

Following its humiliating defeat in the Sino-Indian War, India began a program to 
rapidly modernize its armed forces. After having gone ten years with defense spending 
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never exceeding two percent of its Gross National Product, 97 India increased its defense 
expenditure in 1963 to over four percent of the gross national product (GNP). Figure 2.1 
reflects the pattern of Indian defense spending, as a percentage of GNP, during the final 
three decades of the Cold War. 




Figure 2.1: Indian Defense Expenditures as a Percentage of GNP, 1962-89 

Source: World Military Expenditures and Arms Trade. 1971 through 1993 Series 

(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency). 



In 1964, India passed legislation for a five-year defense procurement plan (1964- 
69) that was a direct result of India’s 1962 defeat and that was geared towards developing 
a credible conventional deterrence posture against China. 98 Among the primary goals of 
The First Five-Year Defense Plan were the following procurement objectives: to double 
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the size of the army to 825,000 well-equipped men; to equip and man forty-five Air Force 
squadrons and improve air defense capabilities; and to maintain the current strength of 
the navy while phasing out outdated naval vessels and replacing them with modem 
warships." Additionally, the Plan highlighted the need to strengthen and improve the 
domestic defense industry. 100 These incompatible elements, the need for rapid 
procurement and an insufficient defense industry to support said procurement, would 
force India to again look externally to meet its military needs. 

The strong response to India’s military requirements initially shown by the United 
States in the fall of 1962 began to stagnate in 1963. The voluntary withdrawal of Chinese 
forces in 1 962 and the continuation of pro-Pakistani sentiment in the Pentagon resulted in 
restraint in U.S. military support to India in 1962-65. 101 Additionally, there was a 
concern that if the United States provided a large amount of aid and became more aligned 
with India, Sino-Russian relations might improve. 102 While the United States would 
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provide India with $97 million worth of military equipment, mostly radar systems, air 
defense weapons and cold weather equipment, 103 Indian requests for major weapons 
systems were not granted. 104 “The result was to push India into military purchases from 
the Soviet Union because Pakistani objections prevailed over Indian requests for 
weapons.” 105 

In the first six months after the Chinese invasion, Indo-Soviet military relations 
were uncertain. By February 1963, the Soviet Union had only delivered four of the 
nineteen MiG-21s provided for in the 1962 MiG deal. 106 But Soviet military cooperation 
with India quickly accelerated in the spring and summer of 1963, propelled most likely by 
increasing Sino-Soviet tensions, 107 the appearance of an American attempt to engage 
India following the Chinese invasion, and a Soviet Third World policy of “overoptimistic 
activism.” 108 In August 1963, India and the Soviet Union signed an agreement for the 
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